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Modern preaching in many particulars has been marvelously 
successful. Probably in no period has the pulpit been better 

able to move men to right action. The great 
p revival movements that have succeeded each other 

since 1858 have given rise to a class of preachers 
and a style of preaching that have reduced almost to an art the 
appeal to motive, and the incitement to new religious life. In a 
word, preaching as never before is "practical." 



And while thus successful in the sphere of conversion, the 
pulpit has also grown in importance as a sociological and polit- 
ical force. If one will compare sermons preached 
Preaching before the beginning of the great revival period, 

and, indeed, those preached before the present gen- 
eration of preachers and evangelists began their work, the truth 
of this statement will become at once evident. Morality has, it 
is true, always been earnestly inculcated by the clergy, but the 
older type of preaching grappled with principles where today's 
attacks the problem of the home. Municipal corruption, social 
inequalities, reform movements, national and international 
questions are nowadays among the staple subjects of pulpit 
utterances. Probably no class of men is more absorbed in social 
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problems than are pastors, and from no class can greater aid be 
expected in the settlement of social strife. In America, at least, 
the message of the pulpit can no longer be called that of mere 
other- worldliness. 



But, while thus gaining in the firmness of its grasp upon the 
practical side of life, it is to be feared that the pulpit has lost 

something of its old-time importance as the creator 
The Preacher f intellectual impulse. Unless we mistake greatly, 
Intellectual t ' ie mm ' ster does not, as formerly, set the standard 
Leader for the intellectual life of his parish. This, of 

course, is to some degree explicable from the new 
importance to which other social agencies, like the press and 
school, have risen. The pulpit does not stand today in the 
unique intellectual isolation that once it enjoyed. It finds that 
its influence is one among many, and it can never expect again 
to hold its old supremacy unshared. Public opinion is now 
quite as much the product of the daily press as of the pulpit. 
Only by furnishing the ideals by which all proposals are to be 
judged, and by training the church-going population to seek 
righteousness, can preachers, as a class, ever hope to rank 
among the leaders of intellectual progress. And here, in this 
realm of moral and religious instruction, there is boundless need 



The rank and file of church members are hopelessly ignorant 

of the teaching of scripture. They know what they should do 

to be saved, but they know too little about Christian 

Popular edification. They know many texts that are invalu- 

IGNORANCE J . . J 

of Doctrine a "* e means °t bringing men to a knowledge of 
their Saviour, but they know practically nothing of 
Christian doctrine. Their knowledge of systematic theology is 
of a piece with that displayed by a prominent Young Men's 
Christian Association worker (who is today a most efficient 
pastor), who taught that the sins of the world were literally left 
by Jesus in the tomb. How many lay-workers in our churches 
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could answer the questions in the Shorter Catechism, or begin to 
explain the content of a doctrine — we will say, of inspiration ? 

This ignorance would be less lamentable if it were not 
accompanied by a natural contempt for theological knowledge. 
To judge from the character of the most acceptable speeches at 
great conventions, the present generation of Christian workers 
cares more for enthusiasm and funny stories than it does for 
sober discussion. Doctrinal instruction is something to be 
tolerated on occasion, but generally is to be relegated to the 
class of things outgrown. So long as converts are numerous 
without doctrinal teaching, why trouble about it ? And, after 
all, is not theology getting a little outgrown, and are not creeds 
getting out of date, and is not Paul improved by illustrative 
anecdotes ? 



Men will know nothing of the teaching of Scripture just as 

.ong as preachers allow such ignorance to reign. There must be 

instruction before there is knowledge. The Sundav 
The Duty of the ° J 

Clergy School has few teachers capable of performing 

the task, and if the pulpit does not supplement its 

evangelistic and social activity with genuine instruction in the 

doctrines of the Bible, the church will be simply an aggressive 

reform club. That it will do good is beyond question ; that it 

will do harm is probable ; that it will become less and less learned 

in the Scriptures is certain. 

There will be always men who are students of the word. 
These men search for truth in itself. Perhaps too frequently they 
are neglectful of the consequences of truth, perhaps sometimes 
they put forth as truth that which is but its shadow. But none 
the less do they and will they always search for that which is 
taught by Jesus. 

Shall these men and those who follow them become teachers 
of an esoteric but true Christianity, while the mass of Christians, 
content with catchwords and half truths, attend to the active 
side of religion ? That will be to divide the body of believers 
into those who act but do not think and those who think but do 
not act. And this result appears inevitable if the ministry does 
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not decide otherwise. The pastor is the one man who, because 
of his position, can make doctrine the incentive to action. An 
intelligent church is the offspring of a thinking pastor, and, if Paul 
is right, its renewed mind is the means by which it will gain a 
transfigured life. 



The effects of a more frequent presentation of the doctrines 
of Scripture will be felt both by pastor and people. Nor 
Tolerance a least among them will be the growth of a spirit of 
Fruit of tolerance. Bigotry is generally the outgrowth of 

Knowledge ignorance. The man who believes he has a monopoly 
of truth is a man who knows only a little truth. One of the 
greatest dangers that beset the church today is the tyranny of 
the " weak brother." Whether he be found in the pulpit or in the 
pew, his reign is calamitous. An opponent who understands one's 
own position may be trusted at least to argue, but the zealous 
man who neither understands nor wants to understand his oppo- 
nent's position can be trusted only to denounce and intimidate. 
Such men would be immensely benefited by less exhortation and 
more instruction. If once they began to feel the difficulties 
attending the formal presentation of Christian truth and all exact 
definition ; if they once learned of the myriad imperfect attempts 
men have made at expressing the wealth of biblical teaching in 
language, it is more than probable that they would feel something 
like tolerance for other men's views, and something like distrust 
in their own infallibility. All this is especially desirable for that 
freedom of thought among ministers which is needed in times 
of theological transition like our own. 

And at the same time from an honest attempt at stating 
Christian truth, men would learn that rhetoric is a dangerous 
substitute for argument, and that the chances are against an 
epigram's being true. Figurative language would not be taken 
literally, hymns would not replace the gospels. And above all 
it would begin to be seen that in the search for truth, to ridicule 
an opponent and descend to personalities is to give public evi- 
dence of an unregenerate heart. 
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But more than this, is not intelligence in matters of faith a 
good thing in itself? And ought not the members of a Christian 
Doctrinal community to be informed at least as to the ele- 

Instruction ments of the belief it professes ? No permanent 
A Good in character can be built up on flag-waving and cheer- 

ing. The present generation of Christians often 
gets restive under anything that does not increase esprit de corps. 
And resultful as enthusiasm is, it cannot long exist without 
knowledge. In some particulars the church is, it is true, more 
than ever instructor. It can interest the young with blackboard 
lessons, it can illustrate the stories of the Bible with a wealth of 
archaeological and historical material. Let it add to these accom- 
plishments a knowledge of the teaching of Jesus, of Paul, of 
John, not in scrappy bits but in something like completeness, and 
it will have a foundation for an even greater enthusiasm and a 
nobler perception of the real worth of divine truth. 

Nor is this impossible. It would be easy to point to imper- 
fections in Scotch and Puritan Christianity ; but thanks to the 

doctrinal preaching of its pulpits, neither has failed 
Hopeful . iU v , t . 5 , r f. , . 

SlGNS in the production of generations of strong men 

and women. The great expository preachers have 

had similar effect upon the communities they touched. In 

many a town it is possible to see among its strong men the traces 

of some man, perhaps long since dead, who was not content to 

preach about the Bible, but preached the teachings it contained, 

and thus attracted men of thought as well as of action. Nor is 

the present without hopeful signs of a revival in virile doctrinal 

instruction. Instances are growing numerous in which clergymen 

are recognizing their responsibilities as leaders in religious 

thought, and have undertaken the conduct of special classes in 

Christian doctrine or the presentation of the cardinal truths of 

Christianity. And it is not too much to predict that in the same 

proportion as this exposition of doctrine extends, will those men 

of intelligence and culture, who have thus far held aloof from 

the church, prove more respectful towards its teachings, and its 

own members grow more convinced of the truth and rationality 

of the faith they profess. 



